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ABSTRACT 

Insights from research on young children's concepts 
and attitudes about poetry can assist teachers as they develop 
appropriate instructional poetry programs. Research reveals that 
teachers' choices of poems often do not correlate well with 
children's choices. Characteristics preferred by children include: 
themes important to children, humorous content, rhymed verse, sharp 
sensory images, limericks, and narratives. Characteristics least 
preferred include: poems with mature or serious themes, unrhymed 
verse, abstract and symbolic images, haiku, and lyric poetry. Trainees 
evaluators rated poems and chose 26 p<«ms as being the most suitefl to 
children's tastes — 21 of these poems became the basis for the Daily 
Oral Reading of Poetry program. Recall activities, sequencing 
activities, and brainstorming new verses are some of the 12 
activities that link poems to reading and writing. Any known verse 
can form the basis of an ll-step top-down reading lesson. From a 
review of descriptive literature related to poetry instruction six 
recommendations emerge, including daily exposure of students to 
poetry, and oral reading of poetry by teachers at appropriate times. 
The Daily Oral Reading of Poetry program was structured so that 
teachers introduced one new poom on a daily basis for four weeks, 
producing significant gains in children's concepts and attitudes 
about poetry. The descriptive literature on the teachers' s role in 
poetry instruction reveals one critical fact— a single teacher may 
leave a longterm impression (positive or negative) on how a child 
feeis about poetry. (An article entitled "Reading, 'Riting, and 
Rhyme— Give Your Classroom Poetry Timel" is attached.) (RS) 
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BftCKBROUND t Dvvvlopino an appreciation and understanding of poetry in 
QO children i» a goal articulated throughout the elementary school 

experience. One only needs to examine the commercial materials, 
^ curricular guides* statements from professional organizations and 
01 opinions of educational authorities that shape and Influence reading 
^ and language arts instruction to find widespread evidence of this 
.. goal. The worthiness of the goal is defensible on two fronts. First 
~ because of the unique way this genre Is crafted and presented, poetry 
Q/^ needs to be studied for poetry* sake. Literary experiences passible 

through exposure to poetry are not accessible to students fed a steady 

diet of prose. Secondly, poetry is being inceasingly recognized as a 
Jj^ valuable tool to lead students toward other learning about themselves, 

their language and their world. 

Unfortunately, the schools have fallen short of achieving this very 
worthy goal. Surveys indicate that less than one percent of the adult 
population reads poetry on a regular basis. Despite the fact that many 
young children enter school with a positive attitude toward poetry 
activities, they often leave school without developing a mature 
understanding or a longterm appreciation for this unique genre. 

ThE purpose of this presentation is to assist teachers as they develop 
effective instructional poetry programs to use in their classrooms. 
They will become familiar with the results of a recent comprehensive 
study of young children's concepts and attitudes about poetry. 
Insights from this research can assist teachers as they develop 
appropriate instructional poetry programs. They will also become 
familiar with a successfully field-tested Instructional poetry program 
called The Daily Oral Reading of Poetry , This program requires a 
minimum amount of teacher training, planning time and implementation 
concerns yet yielded significant results in improving children's 
concepts and attitudes about poetry. (Results are described in the 
1987 dissc-tation Young Children's Concepts and Attitudes about Poetry 
by Dr. Ford, which is available for loan from the University of Iowa.) 

THREE CRITICIAL COMPONENTS OF EFFECTIVE POETRY INSTRUCTION ! 

THE POEMSi Research reveals that teachers' choices of poems often do 
not correlate well with the choices of children. Extensive poetry 
preference research has been done with elementary students which 
provides guidelines for assisting teachers in choosing poems that will 
appeal to their students. The following is a summary of that researchi 
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Characteristics preferred: 

CONTENT — themes important to children; favorite specific topics 
animalSf holidays, childhood experiences; plot and action-filled; 
familiar topics; humor and nonsense. 

ELEMENTS — rhymed verse, definite rhythm, sharp sensory images, sense 
of physical movement* |* 

FORM limericks, narratives, nursery rhyme format? appropriate 

1 eng t h ; con temporary . 

Characteristics least preferred: 

CONTENT — mature, serious^ disturbing themes; abstract topics; talky 
poems; unfamiliar topics; perceived as dull or boring. 

ELEMENTS — unrhymed verse; lack of rhymic variety; little creative 
USB of sound; figurative language, abstract, symbolic images; little 
sense of physical movement. 

FORM — haiku, lyric; too long, too short; datedness* 

Using these guidelines, trained raters evaluated ninety poems and the 
following poems were found to be the most suitable for young children 
(K-S) Con a scale of 0*^20 all of these poems were rated 17 or higher 
indicating they contained many or most of the preferred 
characteristics! I 

Spaghetti CSi 1 verstein ) t 

Miss Hocket (Anonymous limerick)* 

The Creature in the Classroom (Prelutsky)* 

Don't Ever Cross a Crocodile (Starbird)* 

The Crocodile s Toothache (Sil verstein}> 

Rhinocerous Stew (Luton)* 

ne-Stew C Si 1 verstein ) * 

Pumberly Pott's Unpredictable Niece (Prelutsky)* 

Dreadf u 1 (Sil verstein ) * 

The Spangled Pandemonium (Brown)* 

The Mozzit (Prelutsky)* 

liy Dinosaur's Day in the Park (Winthrop)* 
Messy Room (Si 1 verstein}* 
Herbert Glerbett (Prelutsky)* 
There was an Old Lady (Lee)* 
Fancy Dive ( Si 1 verstein ) * 

Sarah Cynthia Sylvia Stout { Si 1 verstein ) » 
Twickham Tweer (Prelutsky)* 

Sick (Si 1 verstein)* *These twenty-^one poems 

The Vipiyuk (Si I verstein) * became the basis for the 

Boa Constrictor (Si 1 verstein }* Daily Oral Reading of Poetry 

Captain Mook ( Sil verstein } program* 
The Monster in my Closet (Winthrop) 
Mother Doesn't Want a Dog (Viorst) 
Peanut-'Butter Sandwich (Si 1 verstein ) 
The Monster's Pet (Moore) 
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Linking Poems to Reading and Writing Activities 



1) Recall Activities; ^ Many poems contain lists of items and events. 
Students might enjoy ,trtying to recall all the various things that were 
described in a poem. 

2) Sequencing Activities: Once lists of things or events from a poem 
have been identifiiid« students can work to put them in order 
practicing their sequencing abilities. 

3) Brainstorming new verses fitting the poem's pattern: After 
assisting students to identify patterns in 'jertain poems^ encourage 
them to come up with other examples that could have happened in the 
poem based on this pattern. 

4) Creating new verse changing the poem's patterns Students can also 
be encouraged to alter the pattern from one poem to establish a new 
pattern for additional brainstorming and writing activities. 

5) Choral and echo reading; The unison effect of having all students 
read parts of a poem together chorally or the modeling effect of 
having students echo parts of the poem read aloud are two good ways to 
provide students with oral fluency practice without all the risks of 
other oral reading situations. 

6) Repeated reading techniques: Poems can become the focus of repeated 
reading activities. The rhythm, rhyme and repetition built into poetry 
may be more effective in assisting students improve their fluency. 

7) Discussing interesting vocabulary words: The rich language of poems 
provides a meaningful context for discussing a variety of interesting 
words with students. 

8) Progressive Cloze activities: Using part of a familiar poem written 
on a chalkboard or written out on individual word cards, gradually 
remove words from the view of the students. Have them continue to 
recite the full poem even with words missing* By directing their 
attention to words left for viewing, a teacher can provide students 
with repeated exposure to key sight words. 

9) Reconstructing the poem using mixed up individual word cards based 
on the text from the poem: Putting the individual words contained in 
phrases and sentences together so that they make sense is a good way 
for students to practice cohesion comprehension* ^ 
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10) story mapping techniques applied to narrative poems; A familiar 
narrative poem is a good tool for introducing students to strategies 
involving the use of story mapping* 

11) Self-illustrated books with a line of verse on each page: By 
taking a short pie^e of verse language from a poem, song or 
fingerplay; teachers n. can help students create ''instant readers." Put 
one line of text from the verse on the bottom of a blank sheet of 
paper* Have students draw a picture that goes along with the text* 
Staple the pages together with a cover and you've created a book 
students can read instantly. 

12) Illustrating story wheels constructed to accompany a narrative 
poem: Using a circle divided into an appropriate number of **pie 
sections^" have students read each stanza from a longer narrative poem 
and create a picture that goes with that part of the poem. Keep doing 
that throughout the poem and when students are done they will have a 
circle filled with images from the poem. It's a good way to help them 
practice the imagery skills that are needed for comprehension of text 
without pictures. 

Any known verse can form the basis of a TOP-DOWN reading lesson for 
students (especially novice readers and less-abled readers*) 

1. Select a familiar verse text 

2- Introduce text (or a big chunk of text) 
on chart papsr like a shared "book" experience 

3, Invite students to chorally read the text 

4. Provide students their own copies and invite rereadings 

5^ Once comfortable with the whole poem^ 
place? the linec from the poem on sentence strips,. 

6. Work with the poem at the line level. 

?• Once comfortable with the text at the line levels 
place phrases from the poem on sentence strips. 

8- Work with the poem at the phrase level. 

9* Once comfortable with the text at the phrase levels 
place words from the poem on individual cards* 

10. Work with the text at the word level. 



11. Once familar with the words from the poem, 
use those words as the basis for word part instructional activities. 



THE METHODOLOGY: A review of dcscrxptive Jiteraturi? related to poetry 
instruction reveals the following recommendations: 

1. Students need to be enposed to poetry on a daily basis. 

2. Oral reading of appropriate poems by teachers is one of the best 
ways to expose children to poetry. 

3. In the beginning, an emphasis should be placed on aesthetic 
enjoyment of the poemsK instead of academic analysis of the poems. 

4. The terminology* Kelated to poetry should be used when poems are 
being shared. Many young children are not even familiar with the terms 
"poem," poet," and "poetry." 

5. The poem should be the primary focus of the poetry experience. 

6. Teachers should avoid many practices which are often used but tend 
to be linked with negative attitudes about poetry {forced 
memorization, endless questioning, required performance, assigned 
readings, overuse in one setting, isolated units, etc.) 

The Daily Oral Reading of Poetry program was structured so that 
teachers introduced one new poem on a daily basis for four weeks 
according to the following basic lesson format: 

1. Prior to the lesson, review the poem and practice reading it aloud. 

2. Secure a quiet large group setting to share the poem. 

3. After gaining the attention of the children, set up the poem using 
a simple listening set. 

4. Introduce the poem using the title and the poets name. Be sure to 
use terms like poem, poetry and poet. 

5. Orally share the poem with enthusiasm and expression. 

6. Following the poem, use an appropriate follow-up activity. Let 
children's reactions guide your follow-up to the reading. 

7. As possible reread the selection, as well as other favorite poems 
already introduced, to the cnildren. 

Teachers were encouraged to incorporate the poetry reading into an 
already existing daily routine such as opening activities or oral 
literature. Lessons usually lasted between five or ten minutes. After 
four weeks of conducting the pilot program, significant gains were 
noticed in the young children's concepts and attitudes about poetry. 

Twenty-one lessons structured according to these guidelines, using the 
poems previously identified, are contained in the Daily Oral Reading 
of Poetry Program Teacher's Manual . 

THE TEACHER: The descriptive literature related to the teacher s role 
in poetry instruction reveals one very critical fact — a single 
teacher may be able to leave a longterm impression on how a child 
feels about poetry. Unfortunately, that influence can be both positive 
and negative. If a teacher is armed with appropriate poems and an 
educationally sound methodology, then the remaining ingredient they 
need is enthusiasm for poetry, 

THE KEY TO IMPACTING POSITIVELY ON STUDENTS' CONCEPTS AND ATTITUDES 
ABOUT POETRY IS DAILY EXPOSURE TO GOOD POEMS FROM AN ENTHUSIASTIC 
TEACHER! 
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Reading, 'riting, and rhyme- 
give your classroom poetry time! 



I^MIchMl p. Ford 
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If rajr Wbolt Laogoafs teadMra mn 
i^fiwominf what ■ IHend poatiy 
eao bf ia intifratMl nadinf Midi wiH- 
iof daammsa. Be«atiaa of iMr 
itfthaiie, iliymiitf, and rapatitift 
laafuafi, poanit liavi a pradktabia 
Qoall^ th^ oftao makia ftan aaaOf 
aeeMalbIa toyoung rtadaiw and mrtt^ 
an. nmaghtliadailroraiahariarar 
a few highly appealiof peami, taaeb- 
ai* caa finkklj provlda chUdrm «fth 
aiaparloirtflrfaniiUarfafaaa. Thaaa 
poana can avaotually beeoma f^inf- 
beaxda to aaoeaMftil. aqJaTahla Ular- 
a^aiparianeaa. Oiwadiildrnihafa 
banana ftoitUar with aavaral poamt. 
tMcfaan wiU dIaoov«r many ponibla 
raadhiV'Writtng axtafiiiona oainf 
thoatpoania. ThJiartklttxplorea 
fiw paadblatstonslofia relatad to 
patternad writing, cohedoo. to- 
cabttlary, and wIMUuitrated 
booki. 

Patterned Writing 
Taachart who regularly aspoaa chil 
dren to pootry aiv dattinad to laava I 
laftiiig Impact on writing programs. 
Oildren who are familiar with a 
paam oftao oaa thai paam aa a i*- 
aoorca whan 
thaywrita. To 
begin with, ai* 
poauro to po- 
atry might be 
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thaHntatapin aneouraging young 
writantoaspwimant with thia genre. 
Soma chlldren'o initiaJ attampta at 
writing may begin with tiyittgtorec- 
raata famiUmr poena from memory. 
Ottwr diUdrao may adapt topica, 
Idaaa. or langoage phrasea fim en- 
eenntaredfaithaaavaiaas. thaearily 
idantillabia pattUBS flf many poema 
aia one of the moot valuable qualitiea 
poatiy alto chOdren. lhaaa pat- 
larnacan ba bon«wad by l«*u«i^t- 
aia to provida ftvnawarka to* addi- 
tiooal writing axpariflMsn. 



AiMmwrf Writing mmpU: 
HoBpCf Oumpty Mt en • wall 

CwMnI pal HiHBpty t«f«UMr acKin 



Biotff Lttsnr Ml an his hma± 

I li M «kM eaoMd Ita Uf boool 




Cebesion Activities 
familiar poama can baooma a mean* 
isgfol context in which children can 
pnctioatbairBfcillaineantanoelaval 
Bomprefaettaioo(eehe^). After chil- 
dns bava baeona Ibniliar with a 
paam to tha polol tiiat Ita tait haa 
baea yirtnaUy na wari iad, taaehare 
can write each faidhridttal word from 
the veraeoo an index card. With mul- 
tiple atansa paama, faaehara maj 
want to write tha worda from mA 
ataoaaaiiadiflbrBntaatofcolofad 
Mex carda w hite fin- Taraaoaa. 
graan Ibr vaiaa two, oranga ftr 
ma threa, ate. Sithar in taaoaa 
arladhridttaQy.childnBtakaaach 
aetofcardaandaeeiftheycanre- 
arranga tha text ao that it makaa 



tha rwrraofifflanta ami tha origi- 
sal taxta, ataacfaabla momantcaa 
be aaiiad to aicttia how and why 
tha two flMaoinga 
ara dUTaraaL By 
patting the text bKk 
togathar ao that it 
makeb attaa. chil- 
dran damooatrata 
thair knowladga of 
how worda 
worhattha 
aantanca 
taval. 
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Vocabulary Activltiefl 
Using the teta of aurd» created for 
the coKeiMO activitlM, teadwn can 
«1m help diil&vn {mpnta their ttf^ 
foeobulariec Pkofrestivt dote 
tiviUei can be itnaturtd hf ptaHnf 
the cardf in order en ■ podce» <4ian. 
The eludeoU can be guided in 
chorally reading tlM vam ae t^t 
teacher pointe aadi individn^ 
vord, Ae tbe group repeata each 
reading of the fiunUiar veiae. the 
teacher can turn ovar ione dT the 
word carda to the blank riAt while 
leaving tharenaindqgiioidiMpQnd. 
ErratuaUjr mify mm or tmo liaper- 
tant eight wovde nujr be lafl rapoiMd. 
By continuing to poiiit at the cardt 
during each nmading, taachm can 
help to iuu aa e e childim'a aware- 
oeae oCthoaa My VQcabulaiy werdi. 

SelMlliutnttod Booka 
Whole f angitaga tear hwi ran ■eilfy 
Mriat childrao in f ff^'i ^^y fiudUar 
rtywad w« Jly aem^jgated 
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•Ima^jr a part «f tha chiUraA onl 
language, tbqr caa ba iiad MMaaa' 
IhUfMaooaaathegraiweraBted. The 

oould be tha hrrfea ef a liBBpla aoQg, 
the worde of a Unger |day or ptef- 
gnmnd chast. or the tait of a liMirt 
UJce a ooreeijr ilQn8e< 8l9> 



Look, Jane, look. 
See Sally teach. 

See Sally teach Whole Language! 



hif Naney CThUdrcaa Corriveau 

rron mr pnechool yean to my 
yeaif at an educator. I have been 
l ap eee d te a wide range irfleaming 

iga of 0fa, I waa 
thaiaedel f)r Sal|y 
ia BV ftthei'B tt- 
ioatretiani in the 
Se^tt» yiofaiwiait 



SaUy. Dick, and 

waaaaaeftteeub- 
Jeda hi a iii^it* 



Isfm, B8 a faartier, I btoo^t 
Iba wwM flfyhwiffa faitff f ht rim 
iMB ta anp^aBaot tfaa baiai pra- 
gnoB. Vlaal^tdiiiiiif o^yiaivof 
T i t wi^ iPRfcy I % tTi f iiTr ft bmUlar 
witbtba WbtdaLaafOife appnach 
toiaadiiif. - . 

fa ndroepeet, I iaa an Intagre- 




tion of progranM that reaUjr work 
haeomirg widely uaed In fchoole 
throughout ^ country. What a 
wonderAU way to int^rata fil- 
ing, unit thamee. 

linger ^aj*»JlaflM 
and eoc^i, i^Mmioe 
and ^gbt tiorde, 
and art. Tbadiil- 
drm tnily hava a 

lioalnoaatiagBig 

The Wright Group 
haa avaiylhli^ 



^pa pngnaBio the 
IwaathrilladtofiBda 
fw ^ p f n j * that i ne k ai tftt p fi>d i i tf t , 
aoodiMsta tvaisl^g ^eoriEdhopii^ and 

gtflnf ttffinriqift IP 



thmi are juat a few ideaa fin* 
Whtda Language t a ac h ai a to aae in 
esptoeing the peeefMlitiee ot poatiy 
In their elaiareoBie. 



Iteacher. who nplarly ^ 

expose CmlCireil to poetry reading aiparianeea. a 
are destined to leave a ftieodlyiaaoiiroatoueedur- 

lasting impact on writing jS'^S^JI^Str:;;: 

programs* * aaka, poatiy deaarraa a 

preminaBt place in the 



danta can flopy a fbw ttma of the teat 

until the entire vane hae baaa tna- 
acribad. Studanta can then add their 
own iHuatretieiiatofft along with the 
teit on each page, aod the casptetad 
pagea can ba givm eini|de Ufldlngii 
In taiy Uttla Uffia. the children wiB 
have created a whide Itbraiy «f In* 
etant reading booka builton Ounillar 
vareea of poetry. 



Wl^ Langnaga daaarooB. ■ 



taeia n. CnA Vkwf^ Bttm lor 
Bolh^VA laoii 
Pas(S0S>4Sa-79» 
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8i)cf4ltfO.Naiifcwf 
JohsHMMtf^ldttar 
BabtlWiBtaM^< 

la tkte 



Onap^ aw a> tb* 
Ihtilrt Qraap te aay 



ThfWhtlttdm 



ao sHIdev IsHKi j 
wrltaWtfea 

Whakl4m fV* 
aoipaitid p atloa. 
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